SRC IS ACTIVE 
N LINGUISTICS 
ND PSYCHOLOGY 


By John B. Carroll 
Harvard University 
[This history of the SSRC Committee 
n Linguistics and Psychology was written 
7 the REeporTER by Professor Carroll at 
e last meeting of the Committee, which 
ok place December 3 and 4, 1959 at the 

SRC offices in New York.] 


F THERE is any such thing as pure 
linguistics, it has been concerned with 
nguages as codes or systems of symbols 
reated almost as if they existed independ- 
ntly of the human beings who use such 
nguages. In applied linguistics, how- 
ver, one is inevitably confronted with the 
act that languages do indeed have some- 
hing to do with living speakers, and 
aany of the problems of applied linguis- 
ics—teaching foreign languages, for exam- 
le, seem to call for knowledge about the 
sychology of the learning process or the 
sychology of social communication. Ten 
ears ago, it would have been hard to find 

psychologist who knew enough about 
oth linguistics and the psychology of the 
earning process to make a contribution 
o applied linguistics. 

Today, however, partly through the 
fforts of the Committee on Linguistics 
nd Psychology, established in 1952 by the 
ocial Science Research Council, it is pos- 
sible to name dozens of psychologists who 
have become interested in the psychology 
of language and verbal behavior and who 
are conducting research which is believed 
already to show promise of usefulness in 
various kinds of applied linguistic pro- 
grams. 

Applications in Psychology 
In 1950, the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York set in motion a train of events 
which led to the formation of the Com- 
mittee two years later. It asked the writer, 
a psychologist with some training and 


interest in linguistics, to survey the possi- 


ble applications of linguistics to educa- 
tion, psychology, the teaching of lan- 
guages, and other topics—a survey which 
eventuated in the writer’s book The Study 
of Language (Harvard, 1953). It also 

See SSRC, 2, Col. 1 
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Un cabine du laboratoire—Un professeur écoute 
un enregistrement effectué par un étudiant. 


St. Cloud Method Is Audio-Visual* 


French for Foreigners is based on Francais élémentaire 


N audio-visual method which has 

aroused great interest in language 
teaching circles is that developed at the 
Centre de Recherches et d’Etudes pour la 
Diffusion du Frangais at the Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure in St. Cloud, France. This 
method is designed to teach French to for- 
eign adults, both young and old, who have 
never taken courses in French. The 
method comprises at present a series of 
32 lessons, each composed of three parts; 
the Sketch, the Grammatical Mechanism 
and Phonetics. Each of these parts is a 
dialogue prepared within the framework 
of the vocabulary and basic grammar of 
what is called ‘francais fondamental,” 
with certain supplementary material dic- 
tated by circumstances. 


Teaching materials include both mag- 
netic tapes, on which the dialogues are 
recorded, and filmstrips, the projection of 
which is to be synchronized with the play- 
ing of the recorded tape. All are used in 
conjunction with the small handbook 
“Voix et Images de France” which con- 
tains the text of the 32 lessons. 


By Héléne Gauvenet 


Centre de Recherches et d’Etudes 
pour la Diffusion du Francais 
A carefully established sequence leads 
from the simple to the complex in the 
vocabulary as well as in the grammar and 
phonetics of the French language. 


The General Office of Cultural and 
Technical Affairs in the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs has opened 41 audio-visual 
Centers or Courses which function regu- 
larly in 21 countries: their teachers have 
taken an orientation course at St. Cloud 
and use the methods and pedagogical ma- 
terials devised by the Centre de Recher- 
ches et d'Etudes pour la Diffusion du 
Frangais. 

At the St. Cloud Center itself, a course 
is given twice a year: in the spring and 
in the summer. Last summer about 50 
students representing 14 different nation- 
alities attended and as many French and 
foreign teachers desirous of using our 
method. 

The method is tested and evaluated by 


See St. Cloud, 4, Col. 1 


* Translated and adapted from the 
original French by Raleigh Morgan, Jr. 
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encouraged the writer to organize, in the 
summer of 1951, an interdisciplinary sem1- 
nar of psychologists and linguists to make 
a more detailed study of possible ways 1n 
which joint efforts of psychologists and 
linguists could be fruitful. Three psy- 
chologists (J. B. Carroll, C. E. Osgood, 
and R. L. Solomon) and three linguists 
(F. B. Agard, S. Newman, and T. E. 
Sebeok) participated in the seminar, 
which resulted in a mimeographed report 
defining the field of “psycholinguistics” as 
it was called, and listing research prob- 
lems. Leonard Newmark and Don Dulany 
were graduate assistants for the seminar. 


Committee Formed 
From these efforts, the initiative was 
taken chiefly by Osgood and Sebeok to 
form a Committee on Linguistics and 
Psychology which would be responsible 
for providing continued leadership and 
support for the new (or reborn) field of 
psycholinguistics. A complete roster of the 
persons who have served on the commit- 
tee may be of interest; the charter mem- 
bers are starred: 
* John B. Carroll, psychologist, Harvard 
University; 1952-; Chmn. 1954-55. 
Charles A. Ferguson, linguist, Center for 
Applied Linguistics, 1959-. 
Joseph Greenberg, linguist, Columbia 
Univ., 1953-54, 1957-. 
James J. Jenkins, psychologist, Univ. of 
Minnesota, 1953-; Chmn. 1956-. 
Wallace E. Lambert, psychologist, Mc- 
Gill Univ., 1959-. 
Alvin M. Liverman, psychologist, Univ. 
of Connecticut, 1954-59. 
*Floyd G. Lounsbury, linguist, Yale 
Univ., 1952-59; Chmn. 1953-54. 
* George A. Miller, psychologist, Harvard 
Univ., 1952-53. 
* Charles E. Osgood, psychologist, Univ. 
of Illinois, 1952-59; Chmn. 1952-53. 
* Thomas A. Sebeok, linguist, Indiana 
Univ., 1952-59. 

Rulon S. Wells, 3rd, linguist, Yale 
Univ., 1954-59; Chmn. 1955-56. 
Grants Support Project 

In addition, Joseph B. Casagrande, an- 
thropologist, Social Science Research 
Council, has since 1952 served as the 
SSRC staff member assigned to assist the 
committee in carrying out its various proj- 
ects. The committee has no permanent 
status in the SSRC, but the SSRC has seen 
fit to reappoint it annually. Most of the 
committee’s work has been supported by 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, but one project was also as- 
sisted by a grant from the U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

Research Seminars 

The committee has sought to promote 
the investigation of psycholinguistic prob- 
lems chiefly by organizing research semi- 
nars and conferences in special areas. 
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These meetings, which have been any- 
where from three days to 8 weeks in 
length, provide opportunities for special- 
ists to talk face-to-face with each other 
and arrive at insights and understandings 
which they would be less likely to achieve 
if they had to depend only on published 
research reports. Furthermore, the inter- 
disciplinary nature of these meetings has 
made it possible for specialists from many 
different fields to gather and talk over 
problems—specialists not only from lin- 
guistics and psychology but also from an- 
thropology, sociology, psychiatry, neu- 
rology, history, and philosophy, political 
science, literary criticism, and so forth. 
The committee has been continually sur- 
prised to discover the many directions in 
which problems of language extend. From 
the start, the committee decided that it 
should give primary attention to those 
problems that demand the skills and so- 
licit the interest of both linguists and 
psychologists. Purely linguistic or psycho- 
logical problems are considered only to 
the extent that they are necessarily in- 
volved in psycholinguistics. 
Psycholinguistics 

In the first two or three years of the 
committee’s existence, its major mission 
turned out to be simply to help the repre- 
sentatives of various fields educate each 
other in terminology and points of view. 
Terms like phoneme, morpheme, and 
form class had to be carefully explained 
to psychologists, while terms like stimulus 
generalization, reinforcement, and _ habit- 
family hierarchy were equally unfamiliar 
to linguists. The first major conference 
organized directly by the committee, for 
the summer of 1953, was an 8-week semi- 
nar specifically devoted to comparing 
three approaches to the study of language: 
(1) structural linguistics, (2) the psy- 
chology of learning, and (3) the mathe- 
matical theory of information. This semi- 
nar, which took place at Indiana Univer- 
sity in conjunction with the Linguistic 
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Institute, resulted in a 210-page mor 
graph Psycholinguistics which summarig 
the state of knowledge at the time it w 
published (1954) and outlined ma 
problems in further research, includii 
problems on second language learn 
The concepts of compound and co-ordij 
nate bilingualism were probably first de 
veloped in this monograph. Undoubted 
ly, this monograph and other activities 
of the committee stimulated research, and 
of course the members of the committed 
have themselves conducted research of an 


interdisciplinary character. 


Conferences 

Over the following five years, 5 shor 
work-conferences and one 6-week summe 
seminar were held. These were: 
May 1954: Problems of Bilingualism 
Columbia University, Urie) 
Weinreich, Chairman. 
Techniques of Conten 
Analysis, University of Ili 
nois, Charles E. Osgood 
Chairman. (The results 0 
this conference have jus 
appeared as a book editec 
by Ithiel DeSola Poo 
Trends in Content Anal: 
sis, published by the Uni 
versity of Illinois Press 
1959.) 
Associative Processes i 
Verbal Behavior, Unive 
sity of Minnesota, James 
Jenkins, Chairman. 
Dimensions of Meaning 
Analytic and Experiment 
Approaches, Yale Unive 
sity, Rulon S. Wells, 3n 
Chairman. 
Aspects of Verbal Style, I 
diana University, Thoma 
A Sebeok, Chairman. (T 
appear shortly in a boo 
edited by Professor Sebeo! 
Aspects of Style in La 
guage, Technology Press 
John Wiley, 1960.) 
Summer 1958: Problems of Aphasia 


Feb. 1955: 


May 1955: 


April 1956: 


April 1958: 


Charles E. Osgood, Chai 
man. (A multilithed r 
port is available on reque 
from Professor Osgood, D 
partment of Psycholo 

University of Illinois.) 
A major research project sponsored b 
the Committee was the so-called South 
west Project in Comparative Psycholin 
guistics, under the general direction 0 
the writer. Its purpose was to make ex 
perimental tests of the general hypothesi 
that the structure of language fae 
thought and behavior in different way 
for speaking of different languages, thi 
hypothesis expressed most cogently by th 
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orgetown Announces 
undtable 


enth Meeting Will be 
ril 8-9, 1960 


WAS recently announced that the 
leventh Annual Roundtable on Lan- 
es and Linguistics will be held at 
rgetown University, Washington, 
. April 8 to 9, 1960. 
he Roundtable will feature panels on 
topics as Linguistics and Literature, 
guage and Meaning, Culture and Lan- 
ge Teaching. Participants will include 
fessors A. A. Hill, Rulon S. Wells, 
ert B. Lees, Hugo Mueller, George L. 
ger, Robert Lado and Jane Kluckhohn. 
r. Kenneth W. Mildenberger, Chief, 
guage Development Section, of the 
S. Office of Education, will be the 
ker at the annual luncheon. 


A Seeks Training Officers 
English Teaching 


eign Service Positions Offer 
reer 


FFICIALS of ICA _ recently an- 
nounced that they are seeking a lim- 
number of persons qualified for 

istant Training Officers (Language) 
assignment overseas. ICA _ sources 

icated that assignments would be on a 

Id wide basis, although the need is 

ticularly acute at missions in Indo- 

ia and Argentina. Appointees would 
given a rating as Foreign Service Re- 

e Officers, commensurate with previ- 
training and experience. Preference 

1 be given to applicants interested in 

areer with the Agency and an assign- 

nt to a mission is for two years with 
sible re-assignment. 


he position qualifications call for 
ining and experience in linguistics and 
teaching of foreign languages or Eng- 
as a second language. Additional qual- 
ations include administrative arid or- 
ization ability and the personality and 
t required in dealing with the public. 


Liaison Officer 


The Assistant Training Officer (Lan- 
ge) will be primarily a liaison officer 
will collaborate with agencies, such 
Binational Centers, in establishing and 
intaining training standards required 
ICA. 

nterested persons should request an 
plication for the position of Assistant 
ining Officer (Language) from the 
fice of Personnel, International Cooper- 
on Administration, 815 Connecticut 
ie., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


SBRUARY 1960 


MATERIALS ARE 
REPORTED AVAILABLE 


Texts are Reprinted for Serbo- 
Croatian and Turkish Students 

N A RECENT communication from 

Istanbul, the Center learned that the 
Ford Foundation rather than the Rocke- 
feller Foundation provided funds for the 
Robert College language laboratory. [See 
The Reporter, Vol. I, No. 3, p 7.] 

It was also learned that the Serbo- 
Croatian and Turkish versions of the 
ACLS Spoken English textbooks have 
been reprinted. The Serbo-Croatian ver- 
sion was reprinted in 2,000 copies by a 
commercial firm known as the Rad Pub- 
lishing Company in Belgrade and is pre- 
sumably available from them. 

The Turkish version was reprinted by 
two organizations during 1959. Copies of 
the Turkish version are available from 
the Turkish-American Association, 42 
Mithatpasa Caddesi, Ankara. Sheldon 
Wise, Robert College, has greatly ex- 
panded and adapted Book II of the Gen- 
eral Form for use by Turkish students. 
The material, however, is so far available 
only in mimeographed form and in very 
limited quantities. 
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late Benjamin Lee Whorf (see his col- 
lected writings in Language, Thought and 
Reality, edited by the writer and pub- 
lished 1956 by Technology Press & John 
Wiley & Sons). The project was con- 
ducted in the American Southwest where 
studies could be made among Indian and 
other groups (Navaho, Hopi, Hopi-Tewa, 
Zuni, Mexican-Spanish). A staff of 15 
psychologists and linguists spent the sum- 
mer of 1955 acquainting themselves with 
the various languages involved and plan- 
ning field studies which were then carried 
out in the summer of 1956. The results 
of many of the studies have already ap- 
peared as articles in journals; a brief de- 
scription may be found in SSRC ITEMS 
for December 1956. A general monograph 
summarizing the results is planned. It can 
already be said, however, that while cer- 
tain effects of different language struc- 
tures can be identified, they are very small 
compared to the large areas in which all 
the languages studied seem to operate 
psychologically in the same way. Linguis- 
tic universality seems to be the rule, lin- 
guistic relativity the exception. 


“Language Universals” 

These results, in fact, have now turned 
the attention of the committee in the 
direction of investigating “language uni- 
versals,” and it is now contemplating 
holding a series of work conferences on 
this subject. 


The committee has also been planning 


AIR FORCE HAS 
ENGLISH PROGRAM 


Large School is at Lackland 

MONG the various activities at Lack- 

land Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas, is a large and expanding program 
for the teaching of English to foreign air 
force trainees. Military personnel from 
fifty different countries come to Lackland 
for specialized training in thirty-six dif- 
ferent technical areas. This training is 
preceded by language and orientation in 
view of the fact that the successful com- 
pletion of the program itself depends on 
proficiency in English. 


New Materials 

English instruction started in 1949 on 
a temporary basis and in 1953 the Air 
Force Language School was established 
and has grown from a program with an 
instructional and related staff of five to 
one of fifty-six. This staff has to date 
trained 10,000 foreign fliers. The Direc- 
tor of the School is Dr. Roy Cherrier. 
Materials were initially prepared by the 
staff as the need arose; now, however, with 
the school firmly established, new linguis- 
tically-oriented materials are in the process 
of being prepared by English Language 
Services of Washington, D.C. and will be 
adopted by the Air Force in March. 


One of the specialized areas of training 
handled by the Lackland Language 
School consists of training foreign per- 
sonnel to teach English in Air Force 
schools in their own countries. ‘The 
American Air Force establishes a center, 
trains the teachers, then turns the school 
over to the Air Force of the respective 
country. Such schools have been estab- 
lished in seventeen different countries to 
date. The new linguistically-oriented ma- 
terials will be extended to these centers 
as well. 


CEEB INAUGURATES 


LANGUAGE TESTS 


N FEBRUARY 29, 1960 listening- 
O comprehensive tests in French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish will be administered as 
an optional part of the college admissions 
testing program of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. This will be the first 
time that this kind of test will be included 
in the regular series of tests. 


a work conference on problems of second- 
language learning. In view of the NDEA 
boost to foreign language studies, it is 
likely that this problem will engage the 
committee in considerable activity. 

The committee is also preparing a bib- 
liography of the psychology of language in 
all its aspects. This is likely to contain 
upwards of 10,000 entries, but no publica- 
tion date can be announced as yet. 
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means of graduated examinations which 
are given at the beginning of the course, 
during the course and at the end. 


Entrance Examination 

The entrance examination includes in- 
telligence tests and tests of auditory apti- 
tude which permit the assignment of stu- 
dents in different groups according to 
their level of proficiency. Progress is 
checked during the course after every five 
lessons thus permitting a numerical evalu- 
ation of results according to the number 
of errors and a qualitative evaluation 
indicating to the teacher the most fre- 
quently committed errors, thus allowing 
him to revise his instructional methods 
accordingly. These progress checks have 
helped us to perceive faults and weak- 
nesses in the method and to rework les- 
sons which do not have the necessary 
effectiveness. 


Varied Linguistic Background 

The fact that we accept students with 
an extremely varied linguistic background 
makes the task of the teacher much more 
difficult but it opens to us a quite vast 
field of research and, by that very means, 
enables us to study the phonetic problems 
and difficulties typical of each type of 
language. 

There is probably no better way to indi- 
cate our principles and goals than by de- 
scribing in detail the psychological pro- 
cess involved in learning. 


Psychological Process 

From the beginning of lesson I, the stu- 
dent is introduced to a transposed reality 
fashioned from words and images. The 
student must accept a certain number of 
conventionalized patterns in order to 
“participate” in this reality. Certain ones 
adapt themselves readily, others resist the 
unreality of a fictive world. Our artists 
have striven to create an “atmosphere” 
capable of facilitating the transition; they 
have also tried to simplify and schemati- 
cize the image in order that it will be 
basically uniform in the impressions it 
evokes. It appears moreover that the ex- 
treme concentration of activity in the pic- 
ture, eliminating all useless motion or all 
accessory objects, facilitates, here, as in 
animated drawings, the transition to the 
world of fiction. And this activity is not 
only seen but “heard.” Thenceforth, the 
language cannot be reduced to a series of 
words or to formal grammatical rules. It 
becomes an integral part of the situations 
perceived in their static or dynamic struc- 
ture and at the same time reveals its 
fundamental structures. All this is closely 
connected. 

New Reality 

Thus, the student looks at and listens 

to the lesson once, twice. Perhaps one 
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might wish that these elements would 
suffice to help each pupil learn the sen- 
tences he hears. But that sort of thing is 
a mental image. The approach to new 
reality and to a new language demands 
careful planning. We will have, in the 
same group, about 15 people of different 
linguistic origin, of different cultures; 
each reacts differently to the image, makes 
association with it which are a part of his 
own personal experience; and each hears 
differently because he hears according to 
the structure of the language which he 
speaks. 


This is why the presence of the profes- 
sor is indispensable. After the showing of 
the film, he reviews the latter image by 
image, and tries to make each sentence 
perfectly clear, by references to reality, by 
mimicry or by drawing. Translation is 
used only when all other means of ex- 
planation becomes impossible. This com- 
prehension phase normally prepares the 


La classe—Les étudiants écoutent et regardent 


phases devoted to repetition and phonetic 
learning. A word is all the more quickly 
learned and retained when it maintains 
closer logical connections with other ele- 
ments of the sentences, the latter main- 
taining close connections with a clearly 
defined reality. 


Repetition and Memorization 
The importance of this first phase is 
clearly apparent. Then comes the phase 
of repetition and memorizatien. 


The professor calls for individual repe- 
tition of verbal structures to which stu- 
dents have listened. There again, certain 
phonetic errors may reveal errors of com- 
prehension. In this case, one must return 
to the situation given by the image in 
order to make corrections. 


The repetition of verbal forms punctu- 
ated by the key words: “listen, repeat” 
demands from the professor a knowledge 


of the laws of phonetics and of the stand- 
ard pronunciation of French. All the re 
cordings of our lessons on magnetic tape 


phoneticians and conform to this stand 
ard pronunciation. We have eliminated 
the accent d’insistance in order to pre 
serve in its purity the basic intonatio 
melody of French. 


n 


; 
Exacting in Pronunciation n 


Here again, the role of the professor is 
of great influence, especially during the 
first 10 lessons. He must demonstrate 
from the very first phase of the first lesson 
that he is very exacting with respect to 
pronunciation, for any negligence may 
give rise to bad habits which may take 
firm root. 


When the student has acquired a cer 
tain skill in hearing which allows him to 
recognize French sounds and to distin 
guish correct or incorrect pronunciation, 
he may then take a tape into one of the 
booths of the language laboratory. Each 
booth is provided with a tape recorder 
which permits him to listen to the model 
recording and to record his voice, in suc 
cession in the “silent spaces” provided for 
this purpose; finally he may listen to the 
voice of the professor and to his in suc 
cession, compare them, erase his record- 
ing if it is bad and begin again until the 
comparison shows him that progress has 
been accomplished, if not an entirely 
correct pronunciation. 


Last Stage 


We come then to the last stage, that of 
conversation. 


The student at this point has at his dis- 
posal a certain linguistic stock. It becomes 
a question of whether he can use it in 
varied life situations. He must therefore 
learn to introduce a structural unit into 
other units, he must learn—somewhat as 
a prestidigitator—to “juggle” words and 
grammatical forms. This is the role of the 
“Grammatical Mechanism” and the exer- 
cises which the professor devises from it. 
This multiplies the diversity of the situa- 
tions in order that the student may per- 
ceive the total capabilities of a word or 
of a structure. 


Enriched and More Complicated 


As the student progresses and advances, 
the situations presented to him by the 
picture on the filmstrips may be exploited! 
still more. They are enriched, made more! 
complicated. A picture recalls to them 
preceding situations and permits the re- 
view of verb forms learned beforehand. 
It is also at this level that one presents 
to the students animated films which 
multiply the images and the situations, 
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JLBRIGHT AWARDS 
RE AVAILABLE 


sitions Are Offered in English 
d Linguistics 

ULBRIGHT lectureships in linguis- 
tics and the teaching of English as a 
sign language are unfilled for the aca- 
nic year, 1960-61, in the following 
ntries: 

YLON: One lectureship at University 
ff Ceylon, July 1960-March 1961; in 
rinciples of general and descriptive 
inguistics, problems of historical and 
omparative linguistics, applied linguis- 
ics. 

ILOMBIA: Three awards at University 
ff Valle, Cali, National Pedagogical 
Jniversity in Bogota, and Catholic Uni- 
ersity in Bogota, April-November 1960. 
srantees will work with Colombian 
professors of English in the preparation 
yf experimental teaching materials and 
Mm organizing seminars and in-service 
raining programs. They should have 
raining in linguistics and its applica- 
ion to the teaching of English as a 
oreign language. 

PAN: One award at Tsuda College and 
Naseda University, Tokyo, October 
960-March 1961, for a senior linguist 
o lecture and conduct seminars in 
tructural linguistics and the teaching 
f English as a foreign language. 

.R: One award at Damascus University, 
Ictober 1960-June 1961, for a specialist 
vith training in structural linguistics to 
ecture to faculty members and grad- 
late students in the Department of Eng- 
ish on the methodology of teaching 
inglish as a foreign language. 

ersons interested in applying should 
te to the Conference Board of Asso- 
red Research Councils, Committee on 
ernational Exchange of Persons, 2101 
astitution Avenue, N.W., Washington 
D. C. 
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ng before them various aspects of 
nch civilization and permit more en- 
ling conversations. It is thus that the 
jent progresses step by step through 
maze of language. The latter never 
years to him as a game of abstract and 
tuitous formulas, but always an expres- 
1 of those aspects of life which are at 
e universal and individual, embodied 
the historical tradition of a nation. 
er, if he wishes, the student may study 
e thoroughly this language that he has 
_ learned, look upon it as an entity 
se laws may be studied, but we work 
d to have him look upon it initially 
he living expression of humanity at- 
2 rational and imaginative. [See also 
k Notices, p. 6.] 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


February 2-5, 1960 
Los Angeles, California 


February 26-27, 1960 
Waco, Texas 


March 28-30, 1960 
New Haven, Connecticut 


March 31-April 2, 1960 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


April 19-22, 1960 
Denver, Colorado 


April 8-9, 1960 
Washington, D.C. 


April 11-13, 1960 
New York City 


April 28-30, 1960 
Lexington, Kentucky 


June 11-13, 1960 
Kingston, Ontario 


National Symposium on Machine Translation 

National Association of Foreign Student Advisers 
English Language Section 

American Oriental Society 

Conference on College Composition and 
Communication (NCTE) | 

National Association of Foreign Student Advisers 

Georgetown Round Table 

Association for Asian Studies, Inc. 


Kentucky Foreign Language Conference 


Canadian Linguistics Association (Annual) 


LANGUAGE FEDERATION MEETS AT CHICAGO 


Dostert is President 


T THE annual meeting of the Execu- 

tive Committee of the National Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations, held in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 30 and 31, 1959, Professor Leon E. 
Dostert, Director of the Machine Transla- 
tion Project, Georgetown University, auto- 
matically succeeded to the office of Presi- 
dent of the Federation, and Professor 
Karl-Heinz Planitz, Wabash College, secre- 
tary of the AATG, was unanimously 
elected Vice-President for 1960 and Presi- 
dent-Elect for 1961. By a similar unani- 
mous vote, Professor Emeritus Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, The George Washington Uni- 
versity, was reelected for an additional 
four-year term as Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mortimer Graves Elected 


To succeed President Emeritus James 
B. Conant of Harvard University as Hon- 
orary President, the Committee unani- 
mously elected Mortimer Graves, former 
Executive Director of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies (which he served 
for 30 years), the leading spirit in the 
Intensive Language Program of the ACLS, 
and, with J Milton Cowan and others, in 
the Language and Area Studies Program 


of the Army Specialized Training Divi- 
sion in World War II. Mr. Graves is the 
third distinguished recipient of this 
honor: the first was Dr. Earl J. McGrath 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who as U.S. Commissioner of Education 
“sparked” the current renascence of lan- 
guage and area studies; the second was Dr. 
Conant, who has been a consistent advo- 
cate of worthwhile and continuous pro- 
grams in modern foreign languages, as 
well as science and mathematics programs, 
in American education. 


Africa is Topic 


The feature of the meeting was a well- 
attended public meeting on December 30, 
at which Vice-President Stephen A. Free- 
man of Middlebury College spoke on 
“Africa in the World Language Picture”, 
and a panel under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Dostert discussed “Tradition and In- 
novation in Foreign Language Teaching”. 
Members of the panel, in addition to 
Messrs. Dostert and Doyle, were Frederick 
D. Eddy of Georgetown, Winfred P. Leh- 
mann of the University of Texas, and 
Albert H. Marckwardt of the University 
of Michigan. 


Book Notices 


A gratifying development in English textbooks for American College students is 
the appearance of several excellent texts in which structural linguistics underlies the 


presentation. 


Four grammars representative of this approach, are The Structure of American 
English by W. Nelson Francis (New York: The Ronald Press, 1958) ; American English 
in its Cultural Setting by Donald J. Lloyd and Harry R. Warfel (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1957); Patterns of English by Paul Roberts (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1956), and A Short Introduction to English Grammar by James Sledd (Chicago: 


Scott, Foresman & Co., 1959) . 
Diagramming System 

In this book, Francis introduces a sys- 
tem of diagramming to represent the vari- 
ous structures encountered in English syn- 
tax. His system differs from traditional 
ones in that, instead of rearranging words 
to reveal their grammatical relationship, 
Francis preserves word order and shows 
that grammatical organization is a com- 
plex of many structural layers with certain 
sequential relationships between con- 
stituents. 


Other additional features in the Francis 
book include a chapter on graphics, one 
on the dialects of American English (by 
Raven McDavid) and a final chapter 
“Linguistics and the Teacher of English.” 
Appendices include a glossary of technical 
terms and a general bibliography. 


Pattern Formulas 

Lloyd and Warfel announce their book 
as “a translation from the jargon of the 
specialists into standard written English— 
a humane introduction to that most 
human of all activities, human _lan- 
guage...” 

The authors introduce English struc- 
ture in sections labeled ‘“‘How our Lan- 
guage Works”, “How we Sort our Words” 
and “How we Form our Sounds”. Pat- 
terns are revealed by means of formulas 
presented in the form of charts with sec- 
tions labeled to show constituents and 
their relationship to each other. Sound 
structure is presented also by means of 
charts and diagrams. Semi-vowels are re- 
garded as movements and direction of 
movement is represented by arrows on 
vowel parallelograms. 


Additional sections in Lloyd and War- 
fel discuss the social basis of language, 
writing systems and the application of the 
structural concept to style, and the like. 


Shorthand Method 

Paul Roberts teaches English structure 
by what he calls a “shorthand method”. 
Letters are assigned to the word classes 
and these letters are used to create con- 
struction formulas, indicating constituents 
and arrangements. Roberts shows how 
basic patterns can be expanded in the 
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section on clusters and pattern parts and 
the concept of the function unit is intro- 
duced. Space is also devoted to punctua- 
tion and its relationship to supraseg- 
mentals. The volume ends with a review 
chapter which recapitulates the entire 
system already presented. 


Tradition plus Linguistics 


Sledd indicates that he has preferred to 
retain some of the traditional features of 
grammatical analysis but that he departs 
from tradition in aiming at linguistically 
honest description of English in a step-by- 
step progression from sound to sentence. 


Sledd introduces English phonology by 
reference to the Trager and Smith analysis 
but, in later stages, gives a treatment of 
vowels diphthongs which is an indepen- 
dent modification of Kenyon’s analysis, 
recognizing long and short vowels and 
diphthongs. The author states that he 
does not identify the sentence by either 
the traditional definition or exclusively by 
phonological criteria. He rather uses a 
combination of both calling a sentence an 
utterance with a complete subject and 
complete predicate (as opposed to sen- 
tence fragments), ending in one of two 
terminals with at least one independent 
clause and which may be expanded or 
unexpanded. 


The book contains also a glossary of 
grammatical terms and a chapter entitled 
“Applied Grammar: Some Notes on Eng- 
lish Prose Style.” 


Useful Volumes 


All volumes are written in a readable 
style, as reasonably non-technical as pos- 
sible. All use various techniques to help 
the student digest theory, such as frequent 
summaries, exercises, review chapters, or 
collateral reading. 


It is to the credit of all that they have 
had a good measure of success in applying 
linguistic theory to an exposition of Eng- 
lish structure for the beginner and that 
they have made the student aware of the 
role of structuralism in interdisciplinary 
areas of language study. 


a es 


The Ecole Normale Supérieure at §t| 
Cloud is of special interest for app 
linguistics in that it is the home of 
Centre d’Etudes du frangais élément 
This center undertook the investigat 
which served as guides for the basic 
cabulary (1374 words) published as 


francais élémentaire. Paris: Centre 


list of grammar points has official st 
in France as the foundation for introduc} 
tory French courses for foreigners. 


Statistics and Disponibilité 

The investigations are described | 
L’Elaboration du Francais Elémentai 
Etude sur ]’établissement d’un vocabul 
et d’une grammaire de base, by Geo 
Gougenheim, Paul Rivenc, René Mic 


and Aurélien Sauvageot. Paris: Did 
1956. 
Included in the investigation 


versation, the frequency of certain _ 
matical constructions, and also an inter. 
esting investigation of the quality (dispont 
bilité) that some words have of coming 
readily to mind for discussion of a cer 
tain subject. 


Results Applied 

Course materials based on le frangais) 
élémentaire include Le Francais élémen-+ 
taire: Nouveau cours de langage pour les 
classes de débutants des écoles africaines 
by A. Davesne. Paris: Istra, 1955; Un 
ferme en France by Pierre Foure. Paris: 
Didier, 1956. 

Le Francais élémentaire: Méthode pro 
gressive de francais parlé by G. Mauger: 
and Georges Gougenheim (with the col+ 
laboration of Mme. Ioannou.) _ Parisi 
Hachette, 1955; Méthode de lecture a lin 
tention des _ travailleurs _ originaires 
d’Afrique du nord by Paul Rivenc. Paris 
S.E.V.P.E.N., 1957. 

The text of the recorded materials men 
tioned in the article in this issue by Pro 
fessor Gauvenet of the St. Cloud insti: 
tution is found in: Voix et Images dé 
France: Méthode rapide de frangais. Paris 
Ministére de l’Education Nationale, 1958! 


American Application 

An elementary course making use of [4 
frangais élémentaire for use in the United 
States is the text by Theodore Mueller 
and Edgar Mayer: La Structure de la lan’ 
gue francaise: A Linguistic Analysis of the 
Basic French Structures. [Gainesville 
Fla.]: Foreign Lang. Dept., Univ. of Fla. 
1958. 
At present the Centre at St. Cloud if 
engaged in studies which will lead to ¢ 
basis for second-level courses. | 
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theast Asian Languages 
cussed In Hong Kong 


nd Round-Table Conference 


€ second round-table conference of 
outheast Asian language experts of 
ssociation of Southeast Asian Insti- 
ys of Higher Learning was held at 
niversity of Hong Kong, November 
1959. With Hong Kong's Professor 
Drake as Chairman and Dr. Cecilio 
z of the Philippines as Vice Chair- 
, twenty-two delegates from Hong 
g, Malaya, the Philippines, and Thai- 
met for the reading of papers and 
he discussion of resolutions adopted 
e 1957 meeting of the same group. 
he opening address of the meeting was 

by Dr. Lindsay T. Ride, Vice- 
cellor of the University of Hong 
g, and a message of greeting from the 
ident of the ASAIHL, Professor Alex- 
r Oppenheim, Vice-Chancellor of the 
ersity of Malaya was read. 


Papers Presented 

he following papers were presented 
€ meeting:- ‘Research Connected with 
heast Asian Languages” by Professor 
lio Lopez, University of the Philip- 
s; “Some Reflections on Teaching 
ese Language to Non-Chinese Stu- 
ts’ by Ma Meng, University of Hong 
g; “Proverbs and Aphorisms in South- 
Asian Languages” by Professor R. 
Ivink, University of Malaya; “Tamil 
erbs and Aphorisms” by Sri M. Rajak- 
nu, University of Malaya; “Thai 
erbs and Aphorisms with Linguistic 
ussions” by Prof. Phya Anuman- 
hon, The Royal Institute, Bangkok; 
stern Words in Thai” by M. L. Boon- 
Debayasuvarn, College of Education, 
goo, Thailand; “Outlook on Chinese 
ies and Methods of Teaching in the 
artment of Chinese, University of 
g Kong” by V. T. Yang, University 
ong Kong; ‘‘Notes for the discussion 
xchanges of language teachers and de- 
pment of language teaching tech- 
ues and materials” by J. H. Gransden, 
iversity of Hong Kong; “Consonant 
sters in Thai Dialect” by Dr. Banchob 
dhumedha, Secondary Teachers’ 
ining College, Bangsaen, Thailand. 


Research Center Proposed 

n addition to a general discussion of 
hanges of language teachers and de- 
pment of language teaching tech- 
ues and materials, specific resolutions 
e made recommending Bangkok as the, 
of the proposed ASAIHL Language 
earch Center and recommending a 
iget of $20,000.00 for the first year’s 
enses of an office of Director of the 
iter. 
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Suggested functions of the Center in- 
clude extensive SEA travel by its Director 
to gather information on language work 
in progress, publication of this informa- 
tion, archiving of SEA language material, 
and translation work. 


In addition to the delegates listed above 
presenting papers, others attending were: 
Hong Kong: Professor F. S. Drake, Mr. 
A. W. T. Green, Professor B. Harrison, 
Mr. R. W. Thompson; Philippines: Dr. 
Conrado P. Aquino, Mrs. Paraluman S. 
Aspillera; Thailand: Prof. Prince Prem 
Purachatra; Secretariat: Prof. Kasem 
Udyahin, Mr. A. Rowe-Evans, Dr. Pra- 
choim Chomchai, Mr. N. H. Young. Rich- 
ard S. Pittman, an American linguist con- 
nected with the Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistics and the University of North 
Dakota attended as an observer. 


MLA Sponsors 


Conference on Chinese 


N 15, 16, 17 October 1959 The Mod- 

ern Language Association of America 
sponsored a Conference of forty Chinese 
scholars, teachers, and persons interested 
in the teaching and testing of Chinese. 
They were invited from fifteen states and 
the District of Columbia, and represented 
teaching interests from twenty-seven col- 
leges, universities, institutes, and the U. S. 
Office of Education. The Director of the 
MLA Foreign Language Research Center 
participated, and the Executive Secretary 
of the MLA served as Chairman. The 
purpose of this Conference was to take 
stock of the current status of the teaching 
of Chinese in the United States and to 
identify and discuss some of the problems 
which will be encountered in any effort 
to coordinate and expand it. 


The impetus and funds came from the 
Ford Foundation. It had made a grant to 
the MLA for such an orientation Confer- 
ence, as well as for engaging the aid of 
Professor John B. Carroll (Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education) to draft some 
“Tests of Chinese Language Proficiency” 
in Mandarin in the areas of Auditory 
Comprehension, Reading Comprehension 
in both Classical Chinese and modern 
Newspaper Chinese, and in the Written 
Vernacular. 


In the months of December 1959 
and January 1960, members of the 
staff of the Center attended pro- 


fessional meetings or special confer- 
ences in New York, Chicago, Char- 
lottesville, Mexico City, London, 
and Paris. 


MLA Tests Will 
Improve Professionalism 


Teacher Tests Will Evaluate 
Proficiency 


INCE 1952, the Foreign Language 
Program of the MLA has been en- 
gaged in a vigorous campaign aimed at 
improving FL teaching in the U.S. As a 
part of this activity, the Association pub- 
lished in 1956 “Qualifications for Secon- 
dary School Teachers of Modern Foreign 
Languages.” In response to the need for 
standardized proficiency tests as an aspect 
of teacher preparation and certification, 
the MLA contracted with the U.S. Office 
of Education (NDEA Title VI) for the 
preparation of such an instrument. 


Testing Program 

The project, titled the MLA-Foreign 
Language Testing Program, is adminis- 
tered from the MLA Foreign Language 
Program Research Center at 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, directed by Donald 
D. Walsh. The Director of the Testing Pro- 
gram is Wilmarth H. Starr. Starr is sup- 
ported by a Planning and Advisory Com- 
mittee of seven, with one person repre- 
senting each of the seven competencies 
as outlined in the MLA’s statement of 
qualifications. Members of this Commit- 
tee are: Jack Stein, Harvard, Listening 
Comprehension; Stanley Sapon, Ohio 
State, Speaking; C. R. Goedsche, North- 
western, Reading; Nelson Brooks, Yale, 
Writing; Fernand Marty, Wellesley, Ap- 
plied Linguistics; Theodore Andersson, 
Texas, Culture; Alfred G. Pellegrino, 
Maine, Professional Preparation. 


Committees Prepare Materials 
The Advisory Committee members are 
in turn chairmen of working committees 
which are in the process of preparing ma- 
terials. A preliminary survey of existing 
tests was made in the summer of 1959 and 
these tests were given to members of the 
NDEA Summer Institutes to provide data 
on typical competencies of FL teachers. 
Area committees have already outlined 
working criteria to be used to delineate 
test objectives and established specifica- 

tions for tests in each language area. 


Test Construction in Progress 

Test construction is now in progress 
and after preliminary tests are complete 
the program will undertake experimenta- 
tion in terms of validity. Such prelim- 
inary tests should be available by 
June 1960 for use in Institutes. Results of 
the experimentation with preliminary 
tests will permit final revision for 
the development of norms and standards. 
It is expected that the battery of tests in 
final form will be available for general 
use through the Educational Test Service 
by the school year 1961-62. 
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Urgent Call Is Sent 
To Prospective Linguists 


Texas and Washington Have 
Fellowships Available 


Texas and Washington were the sole 
universities awarded three-year fellow- 
ships for doctoral studies in linguistics 
under the National Defense Education 
Act. The awards can go only to barely 
beginning graduate students who, by the 
late summer of 1960, will have accumu- 
lated no more than one semester’s gradu- 
ate credits. 

Pressure of Time 

Due to the pressure of time, persons 
eligible for such fellowships are urgently 
requested to contact the Graduate Schools 
of the Universities of Texas and Wash- 
ington on or before 15 February 1960 
Interested individuals and institutions are 
asked to nominate top-flight prospective 
graduate students for these fellowships. 

Both institutions have plans for expand- 
ing and strengthening their graduate pro- 
grams in linguistics and each has a staff 
of first-rate graduate-level professors in 
this field. The University of Texas indi- 
cated that similar fellowships were avail- 
able in the field of Germanic languages. 


APPEARING IN 
COMING ISSUES 
OF THE 
LINGUISTIC 
REPORTER 


e Language Reform in Modern 
China 

e Language Teaching at the U.S. 

e History and Status of the Roster 
of American Linguists 

e Articles on Auxiliary Languages 
and Simplified Orthography 

e The Language Center at Ameri- 
can University 

. and other special features 


PITTSBURGH OFFERS 
LINGUISTICS 


HE University of Pittsburgh is now 

offering for the first time courses in 
structural linguistics within the frame- 
work of the newly established Department 
of Anthropology. The new department is 
a part of the Division of Social Sciences 
within the College of the Academic Disci- 
plines. 


Informed sources indicate that the 
Department of Modern Languages has 
also undergone a reorganization at the 
Pittsburgh institution and the Depart- 
ment includes the four sections of 
Romance, Germanic, Slavic and Far East- 
ern languages. 


It was indicated to the Reporter that 
there is a growing demand at Pittsburgh 
for language instruction, particularly in 
Russian, and the Slavic section of the Uni- 
versity is seeking additional staff members. 
Qualified persons should address Dr. 
Charles E. Bidwell, Chairman, Slavic Sec- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
13, Pennsylvania. 


1960 INSTITUTE AT TEXAS 


Announcements Are Received Concerning Offerings ; 
The University of Texas has recently announced the Linguistic Institute to be hele 

in Austin in the summer of 1960 under the joint sponsorship of the University anc 

the Linguistic Society of America. As in former years, the Linguistic Society will hold 


its summer meeting at the Institute. 


The staff of the University together with a larger number of outstanding visitins 
professors and guest lecturers will offer a stimulating program covering Generai 
Linguistics, Historical and Comparative Linguistics, inter-disciplinary studies and int 
sive language courses. Professor Eric P. Hamp will be the Collitz Professor and Mr 
J. C. Catford, School of Applied Linguistics, Edinburgh will be a member of the staff 


Applications 

Interested persons should request application blanks from Professor A. A. Hill, Box 
7790, University Station, Austin 12, Texas. 
number through the American Council of Learned Societies, 345 East 46th Street: 
New York 17. Students specializing in the “critical” languages may apply for suppor: 
under the NDEA, Title VII through the Graduate School, University of Texas. _ 
ae eee 
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SCHOLARS DISCUSS 
PSYCHOLOGY OF 
LANGUAGE LEARNI 
UCLA is Host to NDEA 
Conference 
R. PAUL PIMSLEUR, of the UCLA 
French Department, was Project C 
ordinator for a 4-day conference held | 
the UCLA campus during the Christmas 
holidays. The conference, sponsored by 
Title VI of the National Defense Edue 
tion Act, brought together psychologists 
linguists, and foreign language teachers t 
discuss the areas in which psychologi cal 
research bears upon the teaching and thé 
learning of foreign languages. The group 
will write up designs for research under 
Title VI. qi 
Participants and consultants includee 
J. B. Carroll, Jarvis Bastien, Don fF 
Dulany, Jr., Wallace E. Lambert, Stanley 
Sapon, Alfred S. Hayes, Robert P. Stockil 
well, Clifford C. Prator, John Martina 
Bruce Gaardner, Paul Pimsleur, Kennet t 
MacCorquodale, Andrew L. Comrey, Will 
liam Broen, Irving Maltzman, Evan Keis 
lar, Robert Tschirgi, Carl Dellaccio. 


Financial aid is available for a limitee 
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